RYE   AND   WINCHELSEA

In both towns there are lovely houses of every style front
fifteenth century to late Georgian, but whereas in Rye, beauty
crowds upon one, in Winchelsca one can step back and observe
it. Both were once great seaports and in both their glory has
departed with the sea, but while Winchelsca as a port is com-
pletely dead, Rye harbour can still be reached by flat-bottomed
boats and still an occasional ship is built, there, keeping alive
the memory of its maritime past.

From the time of Henry It onwards the Cinque Ports
(which were actually seven in number) enjoyed great privileges
in return for equally great obligations on their part to provide
for the naval defence of England. They were exempt from
many royal exactions and from customs duties ; they had their
own courts; from Edward I's reign onwards they sent two
members to Parliament; their Barons bore the royal canopies
at coronations. But their record of service is also considerable ;
in Henry Ill's reign, Rye and Winchelsea supplied fifty-seven
ships and one thousand, three hundred and sixty-eight men ;
in Edward I's reign their ships helped to bridge the Menai
Straits in the Welsh wars and accompanied the King to the
Solway against the Scots ; at Sluys they provided fifty out of
200 ships and at Calais 105 out of 710 ships* In the days of
their pride the Ports expected all ships to dip their flags to
them and they took summary vengeance on their private, no
less than their national, enemies. They even attacked the Yar-
mouth squadron under the astonished eyes of the King himself
on his way to France, and sank twenty of their ships, while
more justifiably they fought a fierce battle in 1293 with the
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